























FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Theatre Membership 5/- per year 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer. 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 














HIPPODROME 
The New 1951 


FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


Even more SENSATIONAL and SPECTACULAR! 
Commencing March 6th 


(Ger. 3272) 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


For times of performances see daily press 
Val Parnell’s Magnificent PANTOMIME 


‘¢BABES IN THE WOOD” 
Commencing March 12th 


VARIETY SEASON 





H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances s: e Announcements in the Press) 





APOLLO 
George & Alfred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 
RONALD SHINER BERNARD LEE 
WILLIAM HARTNELL 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 





CRITERION _ By arrangement with Bronson AlberY 


ROBERT FLEMYNG 
ATHENE SEYLER and 
ROLAND CULVER in 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 


A Comedy by Terence Rattigan 





LYRIC 
ROBERT MORLEY JOAN TETZEL 
DAVID TOMLINSON 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A light comedy by Andre Roussin 
adapted by Nancy Mitford 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


(In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 











SADLER’S WELLS 
R bery A . Lendon, ECi 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 








Evenings at7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


The-Governors of Sadier’s Wellsin association 
with the Arts Counci of Great Britain present 


OPERA 
AND BALLET 
SEASON 1950-51 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the Box Office 














THE OLD VIC 


SCHOOL 





COURSES IN 


ACTING . STAGE DESIGN 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Applications now considered for 1951-52 Courses 


Prospectus on application to : 
SCHOOL SECRETARY, OLD VIC SCHOOL 
70 THURLOW PARK ROAD, DULWICH S.E.21 
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DUCHESS 
By Arrangement with Frith Banbury Ltd. 
JANE BAXTER HERBERT LOMAS in 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 


By Wynyard Browne 


A Company of Four Production 





DUKE OF YORK’'S A Company of Four Production 
MAI ZETTERLING DIRK BOGARDE 
STEPHEN MURRAY in 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 


by Jean Anouilh Translated by Kitty Black 





GLOBE 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD 
Cecil Audrey David 
TROUNCER FILDES HORNE 


PAUL SCOFIELD in 


RING ROUND THE MOON 


By Jean Anouilh Translated by Christopher Fry 





HAYMARKET 


RONALD SQUIRE 
BASIL RADFORD 
DENYS BLAKELOCK 
MARIE LOHR 


A PENNY FOR A SONG 


A Comedy by JOHN WHITING 


ALAN WEBB 





LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 
Northern Ireland Festival Company 
THE PASSING DAY 
by GEORGE SHEILS 


Opening during week commencing March 19th 











Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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Dining Out? 
WE RECOMMEND . 


| LEONI’ S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
Sundays 

6 30 — 10 p.m. 

“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 

to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 


EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 4809 
LEONI RECOMMENDS 











Tables Reserved 
12.30 — 11 p.m. 


QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


26 East 63rd. Street 





Full Breakfast 3/6 | Contineggal Breakfast 2/- 
from 8 a.m. 

Lunch Table d’hote 3/6 Afternoon Tea 2/6 
Dinner 6/6 Theatre Supper 6/6 Also a la Carte 
Fully licensed Open Sundays 
350 OXFORD ST., LONDON WI 
Telephone MAYfair 7474 











ES yp poten Rendezvous Restaurant, 44-45 Dean 
St.. London, W.1. The Oldest Italian Restaurant 


in Soho. GERrard 3950. 








77 Dean St., London, W. 
Hungarian Cuisine and Wines. 


_JUNGARIAN CSARDA. 

GERrard 1261. 
ELHAM GRILL AND SNACK BARS, 27-35 Pel- 

ham Street, London, S.W.7 (nr. Sth. Ken. Stn.). 
KEN. 1729. Excellent cooking. Reasonable prices. 
Fully licensed till 11 p.m. Open Sundays. Parties 
speciality. Buses 14, 30, 49, 96. Taxi rank. 








P West Court Private Hotel 
Earls Court SW5 


Quiet, comfortable, convenient. 
One minute Tube (nine minutes 
West End Theatreland). 


Telephone . are _ Frobisher 6492 











“THEATRE WORLD” ADVERTISING 
per inch £1 10 0 


SPECIAL RATES FOR THEATRES 
£100 per inch 








Enquiries to: — The Advertising Manager 








PITLOCHRY 
FESTIVAL THEATRE 19 & i | 


Directed by JOHN STEWART 
} OPENING SEASON 
|| [9th May to 29th September 1951 


Special Scottish Festival 








British Premiere 
MARY OF SCOTLAND 


\ World Premiere 
| (Maxwell Anderson) 
i] 


COMRADE THE KING 
(James Shaw Grant) | 
BRIEF GLORY MACBETH MARY ROSE | 
(R. J.B. Sellar) | (Shakespearef (J. M. Barrie) 
SUSANNAH AND THE ELDERS 
! (James Bridie) 
| The Plays — sii ANDREW LEIGH 


ADVANCE BOOKING:- Opens 19th March at Theatre; 
|| also Dundee & Edinburgh (Methven Simpson) and 
| lasgow (Paterson’s) | 
|| LONDON - ALL BRANCHES OF MESSRS KEITH 
|| PROWSE & CO LTD, 159 NEW BOND STREET, 
W1 (REG 6000) 


COMPLETE BROCHURE ON APPLICATION 


% SCOTLAND'S 


| THEATRE in the HILLS | 
EN I 





THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The Junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, 
Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 
recognised Exams. Sound Education 
to Higher Schools. 


Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary : 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
{ Donald Wolfit, E. Guy Pertwee, Marie 
\ Ault, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret Halstan 
Training in all branches of 
THEATRE-CRAFT 


All enquiries to The Secretary 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex - Tel: Hove 33587 








Patrons 























Dinely Rehearsal Studios 
Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 
Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 


p.m 
SATURDAY WELBECK "6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 








ay All eyes are on 


S LEICHNER “FLATTER: BASE” 


the brilliant new make-up in the intriguing “ Flatter-Pack” 


Leichner “Flatter-Base” is a featherlight foundation which hides blemishes 

and gives a lovely skin surface. It is easily and simply applied, keeps the 

skin in perfect condition, remains unchanged for hours — saves constant 

“retouching”. It is ideal for sensitive skins. In two shades: Blonde and 
Brunette ; 5/- each. 


EICHNER 


FINE COSMETICS 


These are the Powders, Rouges, Lipsticks, Eyeshadows 
and all the Creams which will make you look lovelier. 


HAKESPEARE 


Memorial Theatre | 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


COMMENCING 
MARCH 24th 


NenSan$— THE NINETY-SECOND SEASON | 
Droiet of Plays by | 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
consisting of 
A Cycle of the Historical Plays 
The Life and Death of King Richard II 
First Part of King Henry IV 
Second Part of King Henry IV 
King Henry V 
AND 


The Tempest 











Ring Up 
The Curtain 


The theatrical reminiscences 
of H. F, Maltby have been 
enthusiastically received by 
the Press. “ Will enchant 
lovers of the theatre, par- 
ticularly those with long 
memories.”—The Recorder. 
“He has told his story so 
well that every page has its 





The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Company 


with | . ” . 

PTE, ,~ See own treasure. Manchester 
HARRY ANDREWS HUGH GRIFFITH | Evening News. It has 46 
RICHARD BURTON ROSALIND ATKINSON | 5 a 
HEATHER STANNARD MICHAEL GWYNN | illustrations. 2s. Ask 
ALAN BADEL ALEXANDER GAUGE é 
WILLIAM FOX RICHARD WORDSWORTH | your bookseller today! 
PETER WILLIAMS BARBARA JEFFORD 


AND 
ANTHONY QUAYLE 


Hutchinson 





All seats bookable through principal London Agents | 
or Box Office Manager, Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 


BOOK FOR THE EARLY WEEKS OF THE SEASON! | 


FORO ORO OR IR OR IORI OC 
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Over the Footlights 
Cover Portrait : 
Eleanor Macready 

and Perlita Neilson 


FTER the post-Christmas lull, the West End Theatre 
is already launched on a busy season, made notably 
so this year because of the forthcoming Festival of Britain. 





Gite to Menten Record In our next issue we hope to give full details of the 
theatre’s contribution to this special year. 

PAGE Three or four outstanding productions have been pro- 

Over the Footlights ... 3 duced in the last week or two, and these will be reviewed 


i in our next number. In each case they have been notable 

New Shows se taiat a 5,6,7 for the outstanding performances of the leading players. 
1, 33,34 There have been Patricia Neway in The Consul, John 

Lace on Her Petticoat ... 9-15 Clements and Kay Hammond in Man and Superman, 
oe Martita Hunt in The Madwoman of Chaillot, and the 
yg one ny Aang Be 16 itrepressible Cicely Courtneidge in Gay's the Word. 
5 There has also been the triumphant return of the Sadler’s 

Preserving Mr. Panmure 17 Wells Ballet to Covent Garden on 21st February after 


| => 


Bayreuth Jubilee five months absence in America, and here again the 
by ELISABETHE H. C. incomparable brilliance of Margot Fonteyn was the key- 
CORATHIEL ... ... ... 18-19 note of the evening. 


* * * 


Whispers from the Wi ; ger : 
7 Leis ON T. : — 20 If the past month has stimulated us with its evidence 
, i of great acting, it has also brought grievous loss through 


The Fol-de-Rols_... ... 21-24 the death of some famous theatre personalities, Sir 
Riverside Theatre Charles Cochran passed away on 31st January at the age 
by Don BuRLAND_.. 25,32 _ of 79 following an unfortunate accident at his home. His 
Mistress of Mezzo Drama contribution to the theatre as a great theatrical manager 
by Eric JoHNS .... ... 27-28 Whose very high standard was never lowered, was incal- 


culable. James Bridie (Dr. O. H. Mavor), the brilliant 
playwright, died on 29th January at the age of 63, and 
on 20th February came news of the death of Cyril Maude, 


Echoes from Broadway 
by E. Mawsy GREEN 29, 30 








and 32 Who, at 88, was the last great link with the distinguished 
Amateur Stage ..._ ... 35-36 actor-managers of the Victorian era. on 
period | ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TOYOUR PRODUCTION | ARMOUR 
and CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS————— FOR HIRE 
ene Robert White ¢e> Sons SPANGLING 
JEWELLERY | 57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
FOR HIRE | Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 EMBROIDERY 
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. 64 € 
“Ovaltine 
for Sleep and 
Morning Freshness” 


Says 
YOLANDE 
DONLAN 


Appearing in “‘To Dorothy a Son"’ 
at the Savoy Theatre 






YOLANDE DONLAN writes: 


“The Stage and Film professions 
are very exacting, and I find 
‘Ovaltine’ a splendid restorative 
after a hard day’s work. A cup 
at night induces sleep and ensures 
morning freshness and renewed 
vitality.” 
Whatever your walk in life you will 
find that ‘ Ovaltine’ is the ideal food 
_ Prices in beverage because it helps to ensure 
Gt Srodio- ene N- ivetand energy and fitness all day and peace- 


1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 . 
sit ie ful sleep all night. 


It is economical to purchase COD Kony.) 
the large size tin a 
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“ Harvest Time ” 

HIS play by Margaret Luce is in the 

domestic comedy class, very near the 
level of French without Tears and Quiet 
Week-End. The theme is the return of 
Odysseus in a present day setting. Guy 
Rolfe is Odysseus, a naval captain who 
comes back unexpectedly from Eastern 
waters to his country house, or rather his 
house in the country, to find his Penelope 
(Joy Shelton) happily beset with assorted 
suitors and various female oddments, of all 
of whom he strongly disapproves. He has a 
week’s leave and he devotes the first 24 
hours, the period of the play, to clearing the 
house of all its human encumbrances, from 
a disappointed dramatist to the daily help. 
Penelope, however, has seen the seasons 
through in their company and is rather 
attached to them. Not until the final curtain 
are she and Ulysses, literally, eye to eye. 


The numerous company in Jack Minster’s 
production give a good account of the play 
and one feels that it would be popular 
entertainment wherever English is spoken 
and a certain amount of broken English 
understood. Colin Gordon is_ highly 
diverting and apparently: natural as_ the 
despondently egotistical dramatist. Arthur 
Lovegrove is amusingly emphatic as the odd 
job man and Rosamund Greenwood makes 
an original contribution to the party. There 
is a nice set by Elizabeth Taplay. 

H.G.M. 


“Hedda Gabler” 
BSEN’S play was revived on 17th January 
in the translation by Edmund Gosse and 
William Archer. Written when the author 





“ Harvest Time "’—''Q,”’ 16th January. 

“ Hedda Gabler "—Arts, 17th January. 
“The Boleyns '""—Watergate, 18th January. 
* Pygmalion ""—Embassy, 23rd January. 

“ The Gay Invalid "—Garrick, 24th January. 
“King Henry V "—O!d Vic, 30th January. 


“A House of their Own”—‘'Q,” 30th 
January. 
“The Silver Box "—Lyric, ‘Hammersmith, 


31st January. 


“Iron Curtain "—Embassy, 6th February. 





“ Candida "—New Boltons, 12th February. 


New Shows Reviewed 








was at the height of his powers, it is strong 
in its attack on the romantic conception of 
human behaviour. Hedda is like a piece of 
driftwood which the ebb tide of romance has 
left to rot on the beach of society. Some 
peculiarity in her has caused the men of 
fashion and affluence to choose elsewhere 
for wives and she has been obliged to fall 
back upon a simple, dull mediocrity. Such 
men often hold lucrative appointments and 
Tesman has expectations of one. He has 
been brought up by two maiden aunts and 
he seems to have enjoyed it. On the wedding 
tour he spent most of his time collecting 
material for a book which he will compile, 
rather than write, and which will be a 
monument of dullness. Hedda has the kind 
of swiftly working brain wherein everything 
appears futile. She is like a candle that sets 
fire to a room as it gutters and goes out. 


William Archer’s description of her as 
“ constitutionally fated to suicide, a woman 
of low vitality, overmastering egoism, and 
acute supersensitiveness placed in a predica- 
ment which left her nothing to expect from 
life but tedium and humiliation” is com- 
pletely realised by Jean Forbes-Robertson in 
Roy Rich’s production. The disappointment, 
the boredom and the exasperation of life 
with Tesman seem to have brought her to 
the verge of physical collapse. Her nervous 
energy alone leaps to life when an oppor- 
tunity offers to hurt and harm someone. 


Eric Berry is so sincere and simple as a 
Tom Pinch of a Tesman that one feels 
affection for the poor fish. Campbell Singer 
plays Judge Brack with so much unobtrusive 
skill that his unlikely course of conduct 
seems quite normal. (That a man of his 
habits and resources should have given him- 
self so much trouble to put Hedda in a spot 
seems improbable if you are given time to 
think about it.) Lally Bowers gives charm 
to Aunt Juliana and Sonia Williams makes 
Mrs. Elvsted extremely vital—a quality which 
was unexpected but which fitted the play. 
The setting by Ronald Brown is nicely stuffy 
and ninetyish. 


A production such as this would seem 
momentous if one did not remember that an 
excellent production of Rosmersholm 
emptied a West End theatre recently and 
that the Arts Theatre regularly provides good 
productions of outstanding plays. 


H.G.M. 


H 
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Angus McBean 


“ The Boleyns ” 

ENRY VIII is our most popular monarch 

in the entertainment world and in The 
Boleyns, a Chronicle Play by Laura Wildig, 
he is, despite the title, the centre of interest. 
For a young actor, Antony Kearey invested 
him with appropriate character—quite as 
much as this play requires. It is very 
bookish in dialogue; the players have to tell 
each other what the audience need to 
remember, and they indulge in reflections 
and express opinions which often seem 
Victo.ian rather than Tudor. It is an 
interesting presentation of the Boleyn family 
and Anne is studied rather thoroughly; 
objectively but not  unsympathetically. 
Gillian Maude was accomplished in keeping 
Anne and her interests before us without for 
one moment making us believe that Anne 
was like that. This, of course, is always apt 
to happen with a historical play. As Alice 
Boleyn, her malicious sister-in-law, of whom 
we know much less, Barbara New was 
arresting and convincing. 

Sir Thomas Boleyn may have teen histori- 
cally a mean-spirited man or he may not, 
but as this play was built around the family 
of which he was the head, he should not 
surely go about as if perpetually on the verge 
of petty larceny. 

The play, which was directed by Chloe 
Gibson, was well presented by The Interval 















































tet: Datricia Ueway 


who gives a brilliant performance as the 
tragic young wife, Magda, in Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s dramatic opera, “The Consul,” 
which Laurence Olivier presents at the Cam- 
bridge Theatre. This unusual piece of theatre 
has caused great interest, and’ has received 
the same acclaim in London as in New York. 


A review will appear in our next issue. 





Players and Elizabeth Taplay’s decor looked 
well. H.G.M. 


“ Pygmalion ” 

EARLY forty years have passed since 

G.B.S. rocked: the English theatre and 
shocked the purists with an expletive then 
heard for the first time on any stage; yet 
Eliza Doolittle’s emphatic negative remains 
one of the most effective exit lines in stage 
craft. 

It lost nothing on the bewitching lips of 
Yvonne Mitchell, whose performance in the 
Embassy Theatre’s revival of Pygmalion 
matched her recent triumph in Pirandello’s 
Six Characters in Search of an Author. 

One caveat only may be registered about 
this almost flawless portrayal: a certain 
over-playing of the flower girl in the opening 
scene, emphasised by the weirdest apparel 
that ever made mockery of a playwright’s 
explicit directions. Nevertheless, Miss 
Mitchell gave us an Eliza that will live 
enchantingly in our memory. 

And that goes also for Gordon Harker’s 
priceless re-creation of the part of Doolittle 
pére: a vintage performance so ripe, so 
fruity, of such body and bouquet as left one 
wondering who had enjoyed it the most, the 
audience, his fellow players or Harker 
himself. 

One thing is certain: this jovial “ unde- 
serving poor ” and, later, lugubrious heir to 
“ middle class morality ” would have been 
joyously approved by Shaw. The pity of it 
is that apparently it occurred to no one 
during Shaw’s lifetime that Alfred Doolittle 
was a character in search of this, of all 
contemporary actors. 

It says much for Robin Bailey (Higgins) 
and Walter Hudd (Colonel Pickering) that 
they held their own in the presence of such 
virtuosity. Mr. Bailey gave us a competent 
and confident performance of a rather 
young-looking Professor (Shaw delineated a 
man of forty) whose scientific detachment, 
while completely heartless, avoided boorish- 
ness. Mr. Hood’s Colonel was the embodi- 
ment of Edwardian courtesy and breeding. 
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el Michael Redgrave 


actor - the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 


Redgrave and John Kidd. Before the 

opens £80,000 will have been spent on 
improving and red ti ie M rial Theatre and 
increasing the seating capacity; these alterations will 
make it one of the best equipped its 
kind in the world. (Portrait by John Vickers) 








Jean Anderson’s Mrs. Higgins was another 
period piece, played with tranquil assurance 
and exquisite gentility. Indeed this wholly 
admirable cast gave us a Pygmalion that 
revealed G.B.S. at his impish best, sparing 
none—least of all himself—from the genial 
satire of his scintillating wit. 


“ The Gay Invalid ” 
LIZABETH bBergner returned to this 
country after a long absence to play the 
part of Toinette, the servant, in this adapta- 
tion from Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire. 
But though this famous actress’s personality 
sparkles in the réle, which obviously has 
been over-emphasised in this particular 
version, the play as a whole moves slowly 
and the extraneous music and mime which is 
introduced only tends to impede the smooth 
running of the plot. 

A. E. Matthews, in the réle of Crank, the 
hypochondriac, is miscast, as is Michael 
Shepley as Heartwell. Daphne Slater, on the 
other hand, is ideally in period as Angelica, 
Crank’s elder daughter, and a robust charac- 
terisation is given by Tod Slaughter in a brief 
appearance as Professor Purge. In their 
special spheres, the choreography by Walter 
Gore (who appears as Harlequin) and the 
music by Leslie Bridgwater are delightful, 
while the setting by Paul Shelving and 
Beatrice Dawson’s costumes are an attrac- 
tive ingredient. But we should have pre- 
ferred a little more of Moliére. FS. 


W.B.C. 


“ King Henry Vv” 
HE Old Vic’s tkird production of the 
season has been unexpectedly popular. 
Henry V is a difficult play and the tendency 
in most productions is to overload the canvas 
with warlike effects. Glen Byam Shaw’s 
version has an unusual simplicity which is 






















emphasised by Motley’s scenery and cos- 
tumes. Above all the tone is set by Roger 
Livesey’s Chorus, a quiet, persuasive inter- 
pretation which inspires the confidence of the 
audience and stimulates the imagination. 
Alec Clunes’ King is royal indeed, rich of 
voice and noble of bearing. Another per- 
formance which is outstanding is that of Paul 
Rogers as Lewis, the Dauphin. His bully- 
ing malevolence is a fine foil to Henry’s quiet 
strength. No Princess of France was ever 
more charming than this Katherine: Dorothy 
Tutin has much enhanced her stature by a 
delightful performance which helps to give 
the last scene, in Part III, a gossamer-like 
quality providing welcome contrast to the 
previous martial aspect of the play. Indeed, 
one could not help feeling how excellent a 
solution was this marriage between England 
and France and what grace has been lost in 
the modern methods of settling the peace. 
The humour is in the capable hands of 
Robert Eddison as a slippery Pistol, Leo 
McKern as Nym, John Blatchley as Bar- 
dolph, Nuna Davey as Mistress Quickly and 
William Devlin as the loquacious Fluellen. 
The fourth production in this season will 
be Sophocles’ Electra (with Peggy Ashcroft), 
and Chekov’s The Wedding, which double 
bill will have its first performance on 13th 
March. Shaw’s Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version completes the repertoire on 17th 
April. FS. 








“A House of Their Own” 
F gegpeae's Robinson’s play serves to bring 
to notice three very attractive children, 
Doanna Marlowe, Angela Foulds and 
William Strange. They act the three clean, 
pacific and well-behaved youngsters whose 
little plans for raising small sums to pay the 
rent of the house their parents cannot obtain 
scarcely amount to a play, but supply oppor- 
tunities for endearing juvenile speeches and 
well-noted bits of behaviour. The elders 
are also pleasant people in the main; if they 
were not, the piece would be rather tiresome. 
Eileen Thorndike, Kynaston Reeves, Rose- 
mary Scott and Peter Madren perform many 
natural actions apparently naturally—model 
people in a model villa with real taps. But, 
to the three delightful children all is sub- 
sidiary. H.G.M. 


“ The Silver Box ” 

OPES for a Galsworthy revival were 

stirred by the news that The Silver Box 
was to be presented at Hammersmith, but it 
is doubtful whether the popular response was 
sufficient to keep these hopes alive. John 
Galsworthy is naturally behind the times and 
this play is like a footnote to a social history, 
though the history is so recent one would 








have thought the steps that have led us to the 
Welfare State were worth inspection. 

The Silver Box is not so much a work of 
art as a tract realised on the stage by an 
artist. It has been said that the characters 
are types. If they are, they are types from 
life. Galsworthy’s object was to interest us 
in the situations rather than in the characters, 
who had to be kept ordinary. It is remark- 
able what reality they have as people seen 
from outside. The author provides the out- 
line and the actor supplies the colour. With 
what exquisite taste has Marjorie Fielding 
chosen the colours for her portrait of Mrs. 
Barthwick in the present revival! How much 
emotion, thought and experience we endow 
Mrs. Barthwick with, as we watch Miss 
Fielding’s delicate, firm and admirable per- 
formance. 

Mrs. Jones, if a type, is a rather rare one 
—truly, a charlady. Char she does, but she 
has the manners and thoughts of a lady, and 
“her voice is ever soft, gentle and low—an 
excellent thing in woman” and rare in her 
class. Kathleen Harrison started so quietly 
that one almost feared (though knowing this 
to be nonsense) that Mrs. Jones would not 
“come off,” but that quiet beginning must 
have been Miss Harrison’s trap for us, to 

(Continued on page 31) 
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B. 3. SIMMONS & CO. LTD. 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 


Phone : Temple Bar 5568 

















Dlay of the 


ABD 


Granny: Look at that—how’s that for table manners! And did you notice the way he wiped his mouth with 
the back of his hand? 


Sophie Stewart and Muriel Aked in a scene from Act 2. 


<DZace on Her Petticoat’ 


IMEE STUART?’S new play has a charm and simplicity which 

is rare and refreshing. The homely scene gives many glimpses 

of Scottish life at the end of the last century and the author’s 

handling of the theme, which tells of the ill-fated friendship 

between the daughter of the Castle and a milliner’s child, has real 

pathos, but always there is shrewd Scottish humour to lighten the 

way. Sophie Stewart, Muriel Aked and Ellis Irving are admirably 

true to type, while the young actresses, Eleanor Macready and 

Perlita Neilson (both in their mid-teens), give most sensitive per- 

Pictures formances as the two little girls whose rare friendship is sacrificed 

a to the class-distinctions of their time. Willard Stoker has directed 

) the play with bona and the decor and costumes are designed by 
Houston-Rogers ina Horniman and Martin Beckwith. 
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Granny: That letter’s private, Mrs. Ca’hoon. 


Granny (Mrs. Oliphant), surprises Mrs. Col- - 


quhoun (Jean Stuart), a despised neighbour, 
who has called to cadge a tin of salmon. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s granddaughter, Elspeth, 
plays with Mrs. Colquhoun’s little girl but 
as a result of this incident, Elspeth is for- 
bidden to play with Rosie again. The scene 
is a kitchen-living room of a cottage on the 
estate of the Marquis of Rentoul on the West 
Coast of Scotland. 


Elspeth: That was rare nice of you—I was wondering 
how I could get te know you. 
The first meeting between Alexis and Elspeth, 
who does not at first know that hef new 
friend is the daughter of a Marquis and god- 
daughter of the Prince of Wales. 
(L-R: Perlita Neilson and Eleanor Macready) 


Mother: This gentleman was kind enough to carry my Gladstone bag up the brae. 
Elspeth’s widowed mother, a milliner in Edinburgh, comes unexpectedly to see her daughter 
who is recovering from measles, and Granny is quite pleased to make the acquaintance 
of the gentleman (Ellis Irving) until she hears that he is Mrs. Colquhoun’s brother-in-law. 
10 





Below: Alexis: But, Mac, I wish to stay here for tea. Mac (David Keir): Mistress McBride’s orders, ma leddy. 


Alexis’ German governess is down with measles and the lonely little girl had taken it upon 
herself to call on Elspeth and is very annoyed when the coachman calls to take her home. 


Above: Elspeth: . . . lace on her petticoat! 


Alexis, an imperious young lady, is determined to be friends with Elspeth and there and 

then sends a telegram to her mother at Monte Carlo asking her permission. However, Mrs. 

McNairn, Elspeth’s mother, who is the Marchioness’s milliner, insists that the telegram should 

make that clear. Meantime Elspeth has a glimpse of her new friend’s petticoat and is filled 
with wonder at the rare and pretty lace which adorns it. 
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Mother: Would you mind telling me what you came 
for—I require to get on with my pastry. 

The following morning (Sunday), after 

Granny has gone to church, Hamish Colqu- 

houn pays another call. He is obviously 


attracted to Mrs. McNairn, though ostensibly 
he has come to plead for his niece, Rosie. 


Faith McNairn is slightly embarrassed to 
have a gentleman caller when she is alone. 


Alexis: Shall I read you some more of Pilgrim's 


Progress? 
The reply from the Marchioness had read: 
“Of course you may be friends with Elspeth 
McNairn, daughter of my milliner. If she 
is as nice as her mother, you're a very lucky 
girl.” And that evening Alexis and Elspeth 
spend a happy time in the living room while 
Granny and Mrs. McNairn are at church. 


Hamish: My, but I was 
thirsty! You ken how 
tae to brew a palat- 
able cup of tea. 


Later that evening 
Hamish pays yet 
another visit and to 
Granny's annoy- 
ance, is invited to 
stay for a cup of 
tea. His table man- 
ners leave some- 
thing to be desired, 
and though Mrs. 
McNairn is_ ob- 
viously drawn to- 
wards him, she 
views with con- 
sternation the way 
he leaves his spoon 
in his cup. Granny, 
on the other hand, 
does not attempt to 
disguise her scorn 
and dislike, 
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Mother: Be sure and get your slippers long enough— 
your feet are growing at such a rate. 


It is six weeks later and Elspeth is very de- 
lighted because she has received an official 
invitation to Alexis’ birthday party the next 
day. The Marquis and his wife are expected 
back from Monte Carlo in their yacht at any 


moment, and the two girls go off with 
Granny to buy a new pair of party shoes. 


Elspeth: They are the 
latest fashion from 
Paris . . . look! 


When Elspeth 
comes back trium- 
phantly with her 
new shoes she can 
see there is some- 
thing wrong, but 
does not know of 
course that her 
mother has just 
Said goodbye to 
the man she loves. 


Hamish: Everything that concerns me is your business 
—I’m in love with you, Faith. 
Hamish, having lost his job at the shipyard 
for standing up for a fellow worker, just as 
he had lost his job on the Rentoul estate for 
showing too much independence, has now 
decided to emigrate to Canada and asks Faith 
to go with him and bring her mother and 
Elspeth, but the little milliner says No. 





















Elspeth: I've got everything I ever wanted—a best friend and a petticoat with lace 
and I’m going to a party—I don’t see how I could be happier, no matter how 
I tried. 


Mother: Touch wood—you are tempting the gods. 








Later that night Elspeth has her bath and a dress rehearsal to try on her party dress, 
Granny and Mrs. McNairn have been preparing a surprise for her—a petticoat with real 
lace on the bottom and pretty blue bows. She is overjoyed. Earlier Alexis had asked her 
new friend to pray for her at nine o’clock because she had done something wrong and wants 
her mother to understand. Unhappily the clock had stopped and it is half past nine when 
Elspeth remembers. It is too late then, for the coachman comes from the Castle with a letter 
from the Marchioness, tactfully explaining that Elspeth had been invited to the party as a 
result of a misunderstanding. What really had happened was that Alexis had persuaded 
her mother’s maid in Monte Carlo to send the official invitation to Elspeth without the 
Marchioness’s knowledge. 


Alexis, beside herself with grief, rushes in saying that God does not answer prayer, as 
Elspeth had told her. Granny, who knows how much the thought of this party had meant 
to Elspeth, is very angry with Alexis, who, in a fit of hysterical weeping, rushes from the 
cottage down towards the whirlpool. 
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Mother: Hamish caught her on the brink. 


Mac, the coachman, had run after his young mistress, but could not overtake her. By the 
greatest good fortune Hamish was at hand and just in time to save the little girl from the 
whirlpool. He brings her back sobbing convulsively, but quite unharmed, Granny comforts 
the child and in the moving scene that follows all is forgiven. But Alexis has now been 
forbidden by her mother to see Elspeth again, and that is the bitterest blow of all. 


Below: When Alexis has come to herself again, she says goodbye with poise and dignity 
before going back to the Castle with the coachman. She has told Elspeth that when she is 
grown up and can please herself, she will renew their friendship. Before the curtain falls 


Mrs. McNairn sees how right it is for her to marry Hamish and go to Canada with Elspeth. 

And Granny, who has been deeply moved by the unhappiness of the two little girls, brought 

about by class intolerance, agrees eagerly to go with her daughter and Hamish, even if 
little Rosie Colquhoun goes too. 








Star-Spangled Oxtord 






The influence of OUDS and the Oxford Repertory 


Company ... by 


T any theatrical garden party you will 

find that most of the famous stars, 
playwrights and producers present have one 
thing in common—Oxford has helped them 
on to the London stage. 

In one corner you may see Terence 
Rattigan, Christopher Fry, Emlyn Williams 
discussing their latest successes. Nearby, 
Tyrone Guthrie, Hugh Hunt, E. Martin 
Browne, Val Gielgud, Sir Kenneth Barnes 
debate some question of production. Then 
your star-struck eyes spot Pamela Brown, 


Peter Glenville, John Gielgud, Flora Robson, , 


Alec Clunes, Robert Morley . . . and without 
looking further you know that Oxford’s 
greatest contribution to the theatre has been 
lovers of it—actors, playwrights and pro- 
ducers. 

The richest sources of this theatrical gold 
are the Oxford University Dramatic Society 
and the Playhouse, home of Oxford 
repertory. 

The O.U.D.S. (familiarly called the 
“Owds”) is the most famous amateur 
dramatic society in the world. More than 
that, it is an established institution of British 
theatre. Robert Speaight, Raymond Massey, 
Peter Glenville, Emlyn Williams, Maurice 
Denham are just a handful of present day 
stars whom the O.U.D.S. has helped on their 


way. 
The famous’ actor-manager Arthur 
Bourchier founded the O.U.D.S. in 1884. 


And at once the Society began its long and 
successful struggle with prejudice against the 
theatre. 

At first, university order severely restricted 
the O.U.D.S. to Shakespearean and Greek 
plays; and there was indeed little relaxation 
of this rule until after the Great War. But 
in 1920 a play by a living author was 
performed—The Dynasts with a cast of 120 
and Thomas Hardy himself present. To-day, 
Shakespearean plays remain the rule, 
although frequent exceptions are permitted. 
In 1946, The Masque of Hope, presented 
before Princess Elizabeth, was written as well 
as performed by the O.U.D.S. 

For their productions, the O.U.D.S. hire 
the Playhouse Theatre for a week, or use 
one of the College gardens. Anyone who 


Godfrey Howard, M A (Oxon) 


knows Oxford, knows how lovely the college 
gardens are. And the O.U.D.S. are blessed 
in being able to choose the most suitable 
gardens for the play they are producing. 
Last year, the sylvan gardens of New College 
were ideal for the O.U.D.S. production of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (a production 
which was taken on a tour of Germany 
during the summer at the invitation of the 
Foreign Office). The year before, Nevill 
Coghill (Fellow of Exeter College) produced 
The Tempest in Worcester College gardens. 
For those are the only college gardens with 
a lake, and a considerable theatrical moment 
was planned at the end of the play, when a 
lighted galleon sailed up to take away the 
survivors from Prospero’s island. In 1948, 
Frank Hauser (now producing for the 
B.B.C.) ingeniously staged Jonson’s Epicoene 
in Mansfield College gardens, using the 
college buildings themselves for entrances 
and exits and appearances at windows. 

The first thing that would strike you about 
an O.U.D.S. production would be the 
professional style with which a play is put on. 
I remember a wholly delightful production 
by Anthony Besch of that most under- 
graduate of all Shakespeare’s plays, Love’s 
Labour's Lost. Merton College gardens 
made a perfect setting for the Palace at 
Navarre, and Michael Godley as Berowne 
was able to climb up into a real tree to spy 
on his companions revealing their love. The 
dressing rooms were some way from the 
stage, and the whole production was con- 
trolled from a pavilion behind the audience, 
where half a dozen men at telephones kept 
in touch with the dressing rooms, timing 
entrances, etc. Not to be forgotten also was 
a sparkling performance as a doddering 
Holofernes by Ken Tynan. 

The history of the Playhouse Theatre in 
Oxford is short, but also full of great names. 
Renée Asherson, Flora Robson, Robert 
Newton, Alec Clunes, Christopher Fry are 
but a selection at random. 

J. B. Fagan (an old O.U.D.S. member) 
founded the Oxford Playhouse in 1923 and 
kept it going for more than five years in an 
old Big Game Museum. His first production 

(Continued on page 26) ‘ 














< Preserving Mr Panmure” 


At 
The 
Aldwych 


Pictures 
by 
Houston- 
Rogers 


Scenes from the clever revival of Pinero’s farce, originally produced at the Arts Theatre, 
and now presented at the Aldwych by Lionel Barton. In the top picture the 
irresistible young governess receives the adulation of the menfolk. L-R: Alexander Archdale 
(the Rt. Hon. Reginald Stulkeley, M.P.), John Garside (Alfred Hebblethwaite, M.P.), Alan 
MacNaughtan (Hugh Loring), Edmund Gray (Talbot Woodhouse) and Gwen Cherrell 
(Josepha Quarendon). Above: A moment during the hilarious second act. Left of picture: 
Reginald Purdell (as St. John Panmure, J.P.), Derothy Reynolds (Mrs. Hebblethwaite), 
Valerie Hanson (Dulcie Anstice) and Helena Pickard (Mrs. Panmure). 
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Bayreuth Jubilee 


Interior of the Festspicthaus, illustrating the clever use of 
perspective 





This year’s biggest event in the European 
Theatre ... by Elisabethe H. C. Corathiel 


N Sunday 29th July the great Festspiel- 

haus at Bayreuth will re-open its doors 
to the public for the first time since the War. 
The Wagner Festival which will then com- 
mence marks the 75th anniversary of the 
theatre’s inauguration. In every sense, there- 
fore, the occasion will be one of first-class 
importance to music-lovers all over the 
world and all the indications are that it will 
excite as much attention as the Passion Play 
in Oberammergau did last year. 

Proceedings will commence not with opera 
but with a solemn performance of 
Beethoven’s IXth Symphony, Dr. Wilhelm 
Furtwangler conducting. Then the follow- 
ing weeks will be devoted to Wagner, two 
cycles of The Ring being given, and four 
performances each of Parsifal and Die 
Meistersinger. The Festival ends on 19th 
August. 

The technique of “doing” a Festival at 
Bayreuth has been elaborated into a kind of 
ritual. Performances usually commence at 


4 p.m. The only exception is Rheingold, 





which starts at 5 p.m. While the opera is in 
progress, devotees in the theatre behave 
almost as if it were a church. There is a 
kind of cathedral-like solemnity about the 
Festspielhaus with its austere, not very com- 
fortable seats, its absence of unnecessary 
decoration, its marvellous acoustics. 

The house was built to Wagner’s own 
design. No one pretends that it is a thing 
of outstanding architectural beauty. But its 
position, on a small hill, has been admirably 
chosen and the drive up to it, through an 
avenue of stately trees, is as majestic as any- 
thing to be found in Europe. The balcony 
over the main entrance faces this avenue and 
commands a fine view over the picturesque 
countryside. 

Wagner was a true man-of-the-theatre, 
born of showman-stock, and practically 
brought up on the stage. He knew exactly 
the effects he wanted to achieve, and adopted 
the strictest utilitarian means of attaining 
them. His design of the Festspielhaus was 
a complete triumph of all his theories. The 
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stage arrangements, the construction of the 
orchestral well (with “shell” devices to 
emphasise volume of sound and at the same 
time conceal the musicians), and the design 
of the auditorium, with tricks of perspective 
which produce an optical illusion of immense 
depth while at the same time magnifying the 
relative apparent size of the singers, are all 
miracles of ingenuity. 

Wagner worked on the design almost the 
whole of his adult life. Long before there 
seemed any hope of his ever presenting the 
great music-dramas at all, the details of how 
they should be presented were quite clearly 
etched upon his own mind. In short, the 
Festspielhaus was a stage-maniac’s dream, 
and only the almost boundless wealth of a 
monarch as “crazy” as himself made 
possible its realisation. King Ludwig II of 
Bavaria practically beggared himself in 
order to give Wagner his head in the matter 
of expenses—an act of generosity which 
caused his statesmen to declare him insane 
and which, eventually, drove him to his 
tragic death. 

In this wonderful theatre connoisseurs 
from the world’s wealthiest circles of music 
loyers meet and listen with reverence to the 
works performed. After the performance the 
tension is broken. Listeners and artists 
mingle freely in the sumptuous restaurant 
attached to the theatre and discussions on 
musical matters extend far into the night. In 
the morning, Festspiel pilgrims usually sleep 
late. Social contacts are resumed towards 


lunch time in several smart restaurants scat- 








The exterior of the Festspicihaus 


tered over the quaint little town. Each 
restaurant has its own “circle.” More talk 
of music—and perhaps a little about the 
latest scandal!—then coffee and a communal 
trek back to the Festspielhaus for the open- 
ing of the next opera at 4 p.m. 

Such, at least, was the picture in pre-war 
days, when wealthy music-lovers could allow 
themselves the luxury of making this pilgrim- 
age regularly. Whether it will be the same in 
these post-war days remains to be seen. 
Economic values have shifted somewhat. The 
old artistocracy, which formed the backbone 
of the Wagner Festivals, is impoverished. 
Money is concentrated largely in the hands 
of a new Society which lacks tradition. This 
may create an unprecedented problem. If 
one may judge by the popularity of the 
Oberammergau Passion Play last year, the 
organisers at Bayreuth have a headache in 
front of them! The theatre holds about 
2,000, and the same group of people usually 
book for a complete cycle. As Wolfgang 
Wagner explained to me, there can be no 
question of putting on “repeat perfor- 
mances” to satisfy an overflow of patrons 
once the accommodation has been fully 
booked. At Oberammergau they were able 
to keep visitors moderately. pacified by 
staging nearly twice the number of perfor- 
mances originally planned. But where opera 
is concerned, contracts tie both singers and 
musicians so rigidly that no expansion is 
possible—and this may lead to a lot of dis- 
appointment. 

(Continued on page 28) 





Alec Clunes as Henry V 





























(Portrait by John Vickers) 


ISITORS to the Festival of Britain wish- 

ing to see one of our leading actors 
playing a major Shakespearean role need 
look no further than the Old Vic Theatre in 
Waterloo Road, where they will find Alec 
Clunes bringing Henry V back to life, They 
can admire an actor born to play heroic 
parts, treading the boards of tlie first theatre 
in the world to produce all the plays 
contained in the First Folio. 

Rightly proud of being chosen to play 
Henry V, Mr. Clunes is especially pleased 
to be working under the direction of Glen 
Byam Shaw, in whose current production at 
the Old Vic the play and the poet are given 
first consideration. For the first time within 
memory Henry V emerges as a really fine 
play, something more than a vehicle for a 
producer with a flair for handling the smoke 
and thunder of Agincourt. 

For once Henry himself appears as a 
many-sided man. He appeals to Mr. Clunes 
because, far from being a schoolboy’s con- 
ception of Saint George, he is a genuine 
human being. In playing the part Mr. 
Clunes has cleverly discovered the man 
under the hero, revealing not a braggart in 
love with war, but a wise man who considers 
it wasteful, cruel and often sadly necessary. 

There could be no finer choice for Festival 
visitors who want to see an essentially Eng- 












Whispers from 
the Wings 


by Looker-On 


lish play. Henry himself is intensely self- 
critical, which is surely a typical English 
trait. As his great feats of soldiering invari- 
ably cause him to turn and take stock of 
himself, his head is never turned by his own 
success. Another human side of Henry, 
which Mr. Clunes reveals so movingly, is the 
young king’s horror of that loneliness which 
must be endured by those with great respon- 
sibility on their shoulders. Far from flatter- 
ing his soldiers when he calls them brothers, 
he is sincerely grateful for their companion- 
ship. 

The Court figures in Henry V had a 
definite reality for Elizabethan playgoers. 
Shakespeare had a genius for thinking him- 
self into the minds of really great people and 
then guiding his audience towards under- 
standing the problems of his characters. He 
grasped the worries of Elizabeth and the 
possibility of war with Spain and no doubt 
imagined that before Agincourt Henry must 
have regarded France with a similar eye. 

Though the face and voice of Alec Clunes 
as Henry V are the same face and voice that 
played Hamlet at the Arts just after the war, 
the two Princes, as interpreted by Mr. Clunes 
are poles apart. This magnificent young actor 
manages to convey infinite depths of charac- 
ter with little support from wigs, beards and 
greasepaint. He believes the great secret of 
acting lies in the player being able to prevent 
his own mannerisms from betraying him to 
the audience. If the actor is clever enough 
to efface himself, the character's mannerisms 
will soon assert themselves. 

There is no more passionate book-lover on 
the London stage than Alec Clunes, who 
likes to spend a few moments, even on his 
busiest days, browsing over his shelves. He 
is fascinated by books of travel and works 
which throw light on great figures of the 
theatre. One of his heroes is Matheson 
Lang, who engaged Alec’s father as stage 
manager for a number of years. When Alec 
was a boy of twelve he was often allowed 
to stand in the wings at the New Theatre, 
spellbound as he watched Lang and Isobel 
Elsom playing their passionate scenes in 
Rafael Sabatini’s historical drama, The 
Tyrant. Those magic nights enslaved the 
boy to the theatre for life. 





Above: The charming 
opening scene to the 
show, in which “ The Fol- 
de-Rols make their Bow.” 


Right: Cyril Wells, 
Charles Stewart and 
Kathleen West in the 
amusing sketch entitled 
“An Embankment Epi- 
sode — The Poor New 
Poor.” These three clever 
artists particularly have 
scored a big triumph. 


Pictures by 


Houston-Rogers 


°*The Fol-de-Kols 


AT THE ST. MARTINS 


OME scenes from the Fol-de-Rols’ scintillating entertainment 
which has settled in the West End for a successful run. London 
was surprised at the talent and freshness of this excellently pro- 
duced show and has greeted some new revue stars with acclaim. 
Jack Hylton and Greatrex Newman are indeed to be congratulated 
on realising that this famous seaside song-and-laugh show was 
more than worthy fare for the more sophisticated metropolis. 
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Left: The company 
achieve an amusing 
effect in the item 
entitled “The Wed- 
ding Photograph.” 


Many nursery 
rhyme characters 
appear in ee ed 
and her Lost 

perty,” an attrac- 
tive scene from 
which item is 
shown on the right. 


Left: 

Thurza_ Rogers, 

Ann _ Mathew, 

Lucille Graham 

and Cyril Wells 
in “ The 


| 
Modern Mikado.” 





Right: The amus- 
ing sketch called 
“Boys will be 
Boys,” showing /. 
to r, Charles 
Stewart as Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, 
Robin Ford as 
Bubbles and Cyril 
Wells as Christo- 
pher Robin. 


Right, l. tor.: June 
Powell (the maid), 
Anthony Hayes (as 
the Knave), Robin 
Ford (the King) 
and Thurza Rogers 
(the Queen) in an- 
other attractive 
item called “ The 
Queen of Hearts— 
an illustrated 
story.” 


Left: The charm- 
ing number called 
“The Dresden 
Music Box” in 
which Lucille Gra- 
ham is the singer. 
In the picture are 
Hazel Honey, Joan 
Rudd, Rita Bur- 
roughs, Maureen 


Cooper, Eve Wil- 

liams and Sylvia 

Barber as the china 
figures. 





Left: Kathleen West and 
Cyril Wells in the domes- 
tic sketch entitled “The 
Wishbone.” Mr. Wells 
and Miss West with 
Charles Stewart prove 
themselves unusually 
talented exponents of 
comedy. 


Above: The delightful Finale to the show, in which “ The Puppets Help Themselves to 
Happiness.” 
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The Riverside Theatre 


NE of the main attractions in the Festival 

Pleasure Gardens, in Battersea Park, will 
be the Riverside Theatre. It has been 
designed by Guy Sheppard who made his 
Name just over ten years ago with the decor 
of Peter and the Wolf for the Ballet Ram- 
bert. Since then, he has worked for two 
seasons at the Stratford Memorial Theatre 
and at the Bristol Old Vic; and his most 
recent work in London was the designs for 
Mandragola and Ann Veronica. His River- 
side Theatre will be used during the Festival 
season this summer for marionettes and 
puppets, excerpts from ballet and opera, and 
late evening entertainment in the old Vic- 
torian tradition—complete with Chairman. 
This programme may seem to be on a small 
scale, but the organisers (Festival Gardens 
Ltd.) have emphasised that the entertain- 
Ments in the Pleasure Gardens are being 
planned mainly for those people who, in any 
case, will visit Battersea Park. They say 
that, since the London theatres and concert 
halls are presenting a special season, and 
because they want to give people time to see 
as many features as possible, they will not 
attempt any big production in the Gardens. 


Front view of the 
Theatre, 























of the 


preliminary model Riverside 
designed by Guy Sheppard 


by Don Burland 


Most performances will run for less than an 
hour. 

Guy Sheppard, in designing a building 
suitable for such varied forms of entertain- 
ment, has arrived at a pastiche of Regency, 
Victorian and Modern styles; and he says 
the architects have produced an enchanting 
building. It is a pre-fabricated structure of 
tubular steel scaffolding and fibrous plaster 
panels; and although some of the steelwork 
can be seen, it does not reduce the effect of 
artistic elegance. 

The auditorium, painted in the Victorian 
style, is in the shape of a horse-shoe. It seats 
450 people in stalls, circle and small gallery. 
The circle is like a series of boxes run to- 
gether to form a promenade. This not only 
helps to overcome any difficulty of sight 
lines, but also makes it possible to serve 
refreshments during performances — an 
essential feature of the traditional Victorian 
shows. To help in creating the more intimate 
atmosphere for this late evening entertain- 
ment, with its characteristic back-chat 
between actor and audience, Guy Sheppard 
has designed a proscenium apron stage. This 

(Continued on ‘page 32) 
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Star-Spangled Oxford Continued 


was Heartbreak House. In the cast Richard 
Goolden and Tyrone Guthrie (both former 
O.U.D.S. members) were making their pro- 
fessional débuts. The climax of the play’s 
successful run was when Bernard Shaw him- 
self came along to congratulate the company. 
In the following year, Congreve’s Love for 
Love included in the cast as Valentine a 19- 
year-old actor just out of R.A.D.A. His 
name was John Gielgud. 

In 1938, thanks to the vision of Eric 
Dance, another O.U.D.S. man who had 
joined the Playhouse company, a new theatre 
was built in Beaumont Street, a street of 
terraced Regency houses. The facade of the 
new theatre was designed to preserve all the 
quietness and unobtrusiveness of this 18th 
century street, and the theatre as a whole is 
one of the most delightful in the country. 
It is small, however, and finances are a 
constant worry. But with Frank Shelley and 
Hugh Goldie producing, the Playhouse 
flourishes, although even in Oxford losses on 
Shaw and Chekhov have to be recouped by 
frequent productions of popular comedies. 

Any college notice board would tell you 
that, in addition to the O.U.D.S., there are 
a score or more other theatrical societies in 
Oxford. Their value is their enthusiasm 
and their tendency to produce lesser known 
plays. Milton’s Comus, Heywood’s Play of 
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Ann Oodd 


oa and 
Sydney Box, who wrote the popular film, are the 
authors of the play. ‘‘ The Seventh Veil” is presented 
by Henry Sherek and directed by Michael Macowan 





the Wether, Tourneur’s The Revenger's 
Tragedy and other rarely performed pieces 
have all been done in the last year or two. 

Mention must also be made of the 
Experimental Theatre Club, sécond in 
importance to the O.U.D.S. A list of pro- 
ductions that includes Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, 
Dryden’s All for Love, the 15th century 
Castle of Perseveranee, Cocteau’s Infernal 
Machine is proof that the E.T.C., as it is 
called, justifies its name. 

Oxford also gets a fair share of pre- 
London runs at the New Theatre. In the 
last few years, The Lady’s Not for Burning, 
Anna Lucasta, The Taming of the Shrew 
(with Patricia Burke and Trevor Howard) 
and many other plays have spent a week at 
Oxford on their way to try their fortunes in 
the West End. 

In the future, there is a plan for a unique 
theatre for the use of the university. Pro- 
vision is to be made for three different types 
of stage—the apron stage for Elizabethan 
drama, the proscenium arch back stage and 
forestage for Restoration plays and the 
ordinary modern stage with its proscenium 
arch. This means it will be possible to 
produce plays in very nearly the style of the 
period in which they were written. 

Oxford is concentrating on the 17th 
century for the Festival of Britain. For the 
O.U.D.S. Tony Richardson is producing the 
Duchess of Malfi at the Playhouse. Oxford © 
Repertory will be presenting one or two ~ 
Restoration plays. In college gardens, ~ 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes, Shakespeare's — 
Henry IV (Part II) and other 17th century ~ 
plays and masques are to be staged. The 
17th century in England was an age of genius, 
and it is not unfitting that it should be © 
revealed and enjoyed in Oxford which is © 
itself one of the great living monuments of — 
western civilisation. 
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Mistress of 
Mezzo-Drama 
by Eric Johns 


ANY a mezzo-soprano has sighed with 

regret because she was not born with a 
soprano voice to sing the glamorous opera- 
tic heroines—Tosca, Marguerite, Butterfly, 
Mimi, Gilda, Fédora, Manon, Louise, 
Norma, Lucia or Zerlina, 


Edith Coates, leading mezzo-soprano of 
the Covent Garden Opera Company, has 
never yearned for any of these famous 
soprano réles. She gains far more satisfac- 
tion from creating those characters of greater 
depth that so often come the mezzo’s way. 
She has given us a tempestuous Carmen, a 
tortured Azucena, an imperious Amneris, a 
malevolent Ortrud and a _ magnificently 
macabre Queen of Spades-—-to mention but a 
handful of the many réles which, through 
highly individual interpretation, Miss Coates 
has made curiously her own. No leading 
soprano can hope to monopolise the lime- 
light when the cast contains the name of 
Edith Coates. 


No one more readily understands how 


important it is that an opera singer should 
be able to arrest the attention of the eye 
as well as the ear of her audience. Maybe 
her early training as an actress is responsible 
for her dominating stage personality today. 
Few admirers of her operatic work realise 


Edith Coates, as herself... . 
that at the age of sixteen Edith Coates was 
an actress in the Old Vic Company, working 
under the direction of Robert Atkins. 
Though she sang a song or two in some 
Shakespearean productions, including A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, she never played 
a part. For all that, a year on the bottom 
rung of the Old Vic’s ladder was sufficient 
to give this sensitive young artist some insight 
into stage technique. She had perfected 
many a trick of the actress’s trade by the 
time she finally decided to devote her talents 
entirely to opera. 
(Continued overleaf) 








Small wonder that her magnetic acting can 
move Dame Edith Evans, who was one of 
the first to compliment Miss Coates on her 
unforgettable death scene in The Queen of 
Spades, Tchaikovsky’s operatic version of the 
immortal story by Pushkin. Dame Edith 
played the same part in a film version of the 
popular Pique Dame legend. At Covent 
Garden just before Christmas Edith Coates 
gave a stupendous performance as_ the 
withered old Countess, musing over the good 
old days, as she sat in her bedroom, after 
removing her Pompadour wig and dismissing 
the servants. Before dozing in her chair she 
recalls a song by Grétry that she sang in her 
youth. She starts from her sleep to find a 
young army officer beside her, anxious to 
learn the three winning cards that enabled 
her to amass a fabulous fortune in her 
gambling days. Speechless with terror, when 
the young man draws a pistol, the old lady 
has a stroke and dies without uttering a 
word. Not even Chaliapine as_ Boris 
Godunov died a more moving or spectacular 
death than Edith Coates in that magnificent 
shadowy bed-chamber. 

As the réle of the Countess is not particu- 
larly strong vocally, Miss Coates was not 
ever-enthusiastic about it when she first saw 
the score, but once she grasped the histrionic 
possibilities, she knew that it might well give 
her an opportunity to make operatic history. 
She studied the question of make-up with 
infinite care, using drawings by Oliver 
Messel, who designed the costumes and 
scenery. Once a suitable face had been 
devised for the Countess, Miss Coates pro- 
ceeded to apply it at every rehearsal in order 
to accustom herself to the false nose and 
both wigs—the elaborate Pompadour and the 
almost bald pate which is revealed when the 
old lady removes her finery in the privacy of 
her room. The make-up takes rather longer 
than an hour to apply, but the result is a 
masterpiece of theatrical creation. Even the 
last breaths of the old lady are timed accord- 
ing to certain chords in the music. Nothing 
is left to chance and on that account every 
subsequent performance is as memorable as 
that terrific first night. 

The mezzo characters in opera are fre- 
quently older in years than the artists who 
sing them, so Miss Coates has the advantage 
over the mature prima donna struggling to 
impersonate a girlish Butterfly or Mimi. 
These melodramatic mezzo heroines give 
Miss Coates a golden opportunity to efface 
her real self and get under the skin of some 
totally different being. 











Few singers in living memory can boast 
so long and varied a list of réles as Miss 
Coates, who has sung more than sixty differ- 
ent parts in opera, Her first parts were boys 
—Siebel in Faust, Frederick in Mignon and 
the Shepherd Boy in The Snow Maiden. In 
native British opera she sang Thirza in The 
Wreckers, Aunt Jane in Hugh The Drover 
and Auntie in Peter Grimes, a part which 
she created at Sadler’s Wells and later sang 
at Covent Garden, the Monnaie in Brussels 
and the Paris Opera. She is particularly 
fond of Dido in Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, 
and, by way of contrast, Lucy Lockit in The 
Beggar's Opera. She has even sung Rosina 
in The Barber of Seville, a part usually 
reserved for a more florid type of voice. In 
Wagner she made a deep impression as 
Erda, Waltraute and Fricka in The Ring at 
Covent Garden, when Kirsten Flagstad 
appeared as Briinnhilde. No singer of our 
time has devoted herself more completely to 
music-drama and*no singer of our country 
has grasped more successfully the essentials 
of characterisations, which, despite the arti- 
ficiality of the operatic convention, have the 
breath of life in them and the power to move. 


Bayreuth Jubilee (oni. 


Preparations for the coming Festival have 
been going on for well over a year. Most of 
the stage “ properties” and practically the 
entire wardrobe disappeared during the war. 
The American occupation in the early days 
caused further damage through thoughtless 
irreverence. Young G.I.’s treated the pre- 
cious theatre as if it were an ordinary camp 
entertainment hall—and it was on the point 
of being turned into a “Roxy” cinema when, 
through the intercession of an | English 
Wagner enthusiast, Lady Mabel Dunn, the 
highest authorities stepped in and handed 
it back to the Wagner family. 

It will therefore be necessary this year to 
start from scratch, and the Jubilee Festival 
will have almost the same importance as the 
first season ever held there, as all the operas 
will be entirely re-mounted and re-dressed. 
In a way this causes no regret, for the 
younger generation are eager to try their own 
hands and modern ideas on the staging of 
their ancestor's famous works. The principal 
designer will be Wieland, eldest son of Sieg- 
fried and Winifred Wagner. He is a young 
man in his early thirties, and he approaches 
the task with great advantages, for apart 
from his inherited feeling for tradition, he is 
an experienced artist who made his living at 
that work during the war. 
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Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent oa 


Maureen Stapleton 
and Eli Wallach in 
“The Rose Tattoo,” 
by Tennessee Williams 


(Picture by Pix) 


FTER five re-writes and extensive over- 

hauling in Chicago, Tennessee Williams’ 
The Rose Tattoo came on to New York and, 
as might be expected from all this labour, 
was curiously uneven in its writing and effect. 
The notices were divided although the re- 
viewers seemed in agreement as to what 
were the play’s merits and failings. It was 
just a matter of emphasis. Either The Rose 
Tattoo was an original and sunny comedy 
written with so much affection that its 
sprawling construction and arid repetitions 
must be overlooked or it was a disappointing 
comedy, awkwardly put together, at times 
ludicrously naive and, at others, vulgar, but 
containing individual scenes of lyric loveli- 
ness and robust humour. 

The impulse to write The Rose Tattoo 
came to Mr. Williams after a visit to Italy 
where his personal predilection for frustra- 
tion was overthrown by the Italians’ love and 
lust for life. From trying to capture the 
“warmth and sweetness of the Italian people” 
developed the theme of “the triumph of 
vitality over deadening influences,” and it 
was, perhaps, this heartening spectacle of 
seeing Mr. Williams take a positive approach 
to life, thus demonstrating a new, unforeseen 


E. Mawby Green 





range for his future work, which inspired the 
favourable reviewers to give him credit for 
more than he has actually accomplished in 
The Rose Tattoo. 

The scene of the play is a village along the 


Gulf Coast between New Orleans and 
Mobile, a village mostly populated by 
Sicilians. Here Serafina Delle Rose, a reli- 
gious and superstitious, excitable and tender 
woman, has known the highest ecstasy of 
love and when her Valentino of a husband 
is killed in a motor truck accident, she places 
his ashes in an urn next to the figure of the 
Virgin, and is prepared to spend the rest of 
her life living on the memory of the glory 
of love. Her neighbours, however, know 
her husband to have been unfaithful, but it 
takes three years for two trampy women on 
their way to an American Legion convention 
to spill the beans, leaving Serafina in a tur- 
moil of doubt, and just as it seems she is 
about ready to go the way of all previous 
Tennessee Williams’ heroines, from the road 
comes a second truck driver, Mangiacavallo 
by name, who has the face of a clown on her 
husband’s body. Their explosive courtship, 
Which eventually sees Serafina brought back 
to normal, happy living, forms the bulk of 
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the play with an assist from a secondary love 
affair between Serafina’s fifteen year old 
daughter and a spotlessly pure but strongly 
tempted sailor which is tremendously affect- 
ing being exquisitely written. 

As for the title, The Rose Tattoo, it is Mr. 
Williams’ customary nod towards symbolism, 
but it is so overworked as to become ludi- 
crous. Serafina’s husband, that rose among 
men, had the flower tattooed on his chest and 
on a night when his love making was so 
intense and Serafina conceived, she saw for 
a moment the rose tattoo transplanted to her 
own bosom. But that’s not all. The great 
lover’s mistress, not being religiously inclined 
but wishing to express her appreciation for 
his talent, has a similar tattoo put on her 
bosom, and Mangiacavallo, thinking it will 
help him win the widow, gets into the act 
with one of his own, and sure enough, Sera- 
fina sees that one, too, on her bosom at 
curtain fall. 

In the leading role of Serafina, originally 
written for the brilliant Anna Magnani, is a 
young actress of limited experience, Maureen 
Stapleton, who, all things taken into con- 
sideration, is giving an extremely creditable 
account of herself. Essentially a soft and 
sympathetic personality, for long stretches 
she has to play against type, and perhaps 
this accounts, in part, for a constant same- 
ness and lack of progression in the charac- 
ter, which might be in the script but would 
need a more varied and volcanic actress to 
bring it out. More consistently successful 
as Mangiacavallo, which, incidentally, means 
“Eat a horse,” is another actor previously 
seen only in bit parts, Eli Wallach. This 
entrusting of all the major parts to virtually 
“unknowns” is a rarity on Broadway and 
shows considerable courage on the part of 
the producer, Cheryl Crawford, who alse 
put the direction in the hands of the young 
and not too experienced Daniel Mann, whose 
only previous Broadway assignment was last 
season’s interesting Come Back Little Sheba, 
and his handling of The Rose Tattoo is 
equally impressive. 

The highly regarded Sidney Kingsley, 
author of Men in White, Dead End, The 
Patriots and Detective Story, is one of this 
department’s blind spots and his current 
adaptation of Arthur Koestler’s anti-Com- 
munist novel, Darkness at Noon, which the 
Playwrights’ Company is presenting, offers 
no new evidence to make us change our 
mind about his talent. Creatively, he has 


little to offer, béing all craftsman and tech- 
nician. In Darkness at Noon, he has done a 





neat and impressive job of compressing the 
novel to stage terms. 

With the aid of an ingenious setting by 
Frederick Fox, he keeps Rubashov, the ex- 
party leader, continually in jail but still 
allows for the necessary flashbacks. With a 
pamphleteer’s zeal, he has documented the 
case against the Soviet state: the old guard 
who initiated the revolution; adopted the 
party line vigorously and with blind logic; 
approved all liquidations, for the end justi- 
fies the means—even they have lost their use- 
fulness in the new robot state and must be 
made to confess to crimes they never com- 
mitted before being killed themselves. But 
the play makes little emotional contact with 
the audience. Everything is lucid, straight- 
forward, melodramatic but never moving. 
Rubashov's plight could be harrowing and 
shattering if, for one moment, Mr. Kingsley 
got behind the surface and touched the core 
of the man, and this emotional barrenness is 
emphasized by Claude Rains’ fine perfor- 
mance in the title role. He is a perfect 
choice and makes no false step in moving 
through the melodramatic maze, playing 
with sincerity, conviction and understanding, 
but the net result, at least to this observer, 
was one of watching a first-rate actor act, 
not be. 

The New York City Theatre Company has 
concluded a successful winter season and will 
be back again in the spring with three more 
revivals. After Edna Best in Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion (reviewed last month), an 
all-star production of The Royal Family, by 
George S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber, fol- 
lowed. While it was generally agreed that 
some casting and directorial improvements 
were in order, this sentimental and rowdy 
tribute to the Barrymore clan wore its years 
well and audiences found it warm entertain- 
ment. A particularly fine performance of 
the eldest member of the family, Fanny 
Cavendish, was contributed by Ethel Griffies, 
who not only can steal a scene from any 
actor living (you may include dogs and chil- 
dren in that, too) but, at the same time, 
manages to be a sturdy prop to support them 
while they are floundering most. 

A similar gift is possessed by Maurice 
Evans, who is not only infinitely finer than 
anyone on stage with him, but makes his sup- 
porting players look better than they do on 
any other stage without him. This might be 
due to the fact that the actors realise they 
have a long way to go when it comes to act- 
ing Shakespeare, but in Mr, Evans they have 

(Continued on page 32) 
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New Shows Reviewed Contd.) 


The Silver Box (Continuea) 


make us give attention and not simply lazily 
listen. Soon we were absorbed in the case 
of Mrs. Jones, drinking in her soft speeches 
and fascinated by her watery eyes. 


Jack’s is a part which is written largely in 
stage-directions and demands an accom- 
plished actor. Mr. A. E. Matthews, then 
in his thirties, played it originally and even 
now it is not difficult to imagine him in it. 
Peter Hammond, the coming young man 
who now plays Jack Barthwick, is possessed 
of an open, mobile and expressive face. The 
sickly, hapless and resigned look he gave to 
the unknown lady, his father and to the 
world in general as he entered the break fast- 
room and “ went down for the third time” 
was something few faces are capable of. 
Illness enforced two understudies to play 
important parts on the night under recollec- 
tion, but Frith Banbury’s firm production 
held together without apparent strain. 

H.G.M. 

“Tron Curtain ” 

DISPLACED persons’ camp on the 

border of the British and Russian zones 
of occupation in Austria is a setting with 
dramatic possibilities; and the predicament 
of UNRRA personnel when winter snows 
cut their supply lines, while their ration 
strength is suddenly increased by a trainload 
of new refugees callously dumped on them 
by the Russians, is as dramatic a situation 
as can well be imagined. 


It must be said that the play which Val 
Gielgud has fashioned out of this promising 
material, falls short of the possibilities of the 
theme. There are some good scenes and 
gripping moments, the best being the camp 
commandant’s meeting with the refugees’ 
deputation; but these are oddly disconnected: 
there is no sustained tension and the play as 
a whole jerks along uneasily to an uncon- 
vincing conclusion, or more accurately, to a 
number of quite unrelated conclusions. 


This is a pity because there is some first 
(Continued on page 33) 













































Gwen Cherrell as Josepha in “ Preserving Mr. 
Panmure,” with Reginald Purdell as St. John Panmure. 


Young Actress with a Future 


HIEF ingredient in the excellent revival 

of Pinero’s Preserving Mr. Panmure, 
further scenes from which appear on page 
17, is the irresistible performance by Gwen 
Cherrell, a young actress who learned her 
job the hard way with the Birmingham 
Repertory Company and before that at 
Worthing. 


Big stroke of luck in Miss Cherrell’s life 
was when she met John Clements by chance 
at a film studio. Imagine her excitement 
when she received a *phone call from him, 
offering her the part of Cherry, the landlord’s 
daughter, in The Beaux’ Stratagem. Miss 
Cherrell, who is intelligent as well as pretty 
as a picture, has lived up to Mr. Clements’ 
exnectations, and since she has no ambi- 
* tas for a film career, one can safely pro- 
phesy that we are going to see much more 
of her in the West End. 


Meantime, there is the delight of her little 
minx of a governess, Josepha, a model per- 
formance both as to voice and bearing, and 
one that any hopeful aspirant to the stage 
should certainly see. 
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Echoes from Broadway (cond. 
their goal, and so they all head in the same 
direction, with varying degrees of proficiency. 
This, by way of introducing the New York 
City Theatre Company’s revival of Maurice 
Evans’ greatest success, King Richard II, 
again directed by Margaret Webster, which 
was greeted by the Press with the most 
enthusiastic notices of the season and did 
smashing business in its two-week stand. 
Once again those fortunate enough to have 
seen the original production some fourteen 
years ago knew the thrill of seeing Shakes- 
peare become more fresh and alive than they 
ever dreamed possible, and newcomers saw 
the production which made theatrical history 
—the start of the Evans-Webster combine, 
which paved the way for the most exciting 
Shakespeare seen in America: Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Henry IV and Twelfth Night. 

The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company came 
in for its usual quota of praise during a 
limited four-week Broadway engagement 
with the critics wondering if perfection had 
not been improved upon this visit. Mean- 
while, the American National Theatre and 
Academy presented John Garfield in an 
American version by Paul Green of Ibsen's 
Peer Gynt. More plodding than inspired, 
seemed to be the general feeling, although 
many expressed the opinion this was the type 
of play ANTA should be doing—but what 
future is there in producing distinguished 
failures? 

Another revival in a season of revivals 
was Mordaunt Shairp’s The Green Bay Tree 
presented and directed by Shepard Traube 
and starring Joseph Schildkraut, Denholm 
Elliott and Anne Crawford. For a play 
which cries out for all around perfection, 
this production could not have been more 
carelessly put together, but the amazing 
thing was to see the script hold up under 
this appalling treatment. 

As the sybarite and hedonist, Mr. Dulci- 
mer, Schildkraut, miscast, approached his 
part like a European waiter in a better class 
restaurant who cannot stand the gauche 
American tourists and when he had to be 
evil, he came straight out of The Cabinet of 








Dr. Caligari. Mr. Elliott and Miss Crawford 
walked through their parts with rather effort- 
less ease but not much feeling, conviction or 
conflict, possibly because it was decided to 
ignore the homosexual element in the theme. 

A fantasy, Angel in the Pawnshop, by 
A. B. Shiffrin, has the wholehearted support 
of its co-producer, millionaire Anthony B, 
Farrell, who is determined to see it stick 
around despite mixed notices and weak 
receipts. It tells the story of a girl who flees 
from her gangster husband and _ reality by 
taking refuge in a pawnshop, and her dreams 
of Elizabethan England until she is rescued 
by true love in the guise of a struggling 
author. Such creatures are usually described 
s “fey,” although sometimes you get to 
wondering if that word is not a synonym for 
“ idiot ” and if such whimsey as Angel in the 
Pawnshop does not put Peter Pan on a par 
with Grand Guignol. 





Riverside Theatre (oni. 

can be removed to disclose a small orchestra 
pit for the ballet and opera excerpts. For 
the puppet shows, there is a special mask 
just behind the theatre proscenium. The 
stage itself is 38 ft. wide and 21 ft. deep, with 
a 31 ft. grid which provides 18 sets of hemp- 
lines for hanging scenery. The up-to-date 
stage lighting is controlled from an electronic 
switchboard in the circle. In a small build- 
ing, there is inevitably a certain lack of space 
backstage, but the Riverside Theatre has two 
dressing rooms for two stars each, a room 
for fourteen girls, and one for eight men. 
All these, together with the wardrobe room, 
are under the stage. 

A theatre which originally was intended 
only for the six months of the Festival of 
Britain must have some limitations—even if 
only financial ones. Under these conditions, 
Guy Sheppard has done an excellent job in 
designing a building which is not only charm- 
ing in appearance, but also fulffls all the 
essential requirements of a modern theatre. 
It seems likely that many people, when they 
visit Battersea Park, will hope that the end 
of the Festival Pleasure Gardens will not 
mean the end of the Riverside Theatre. 
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Joan Miller 





Peter Cotes 


and 


whose success‘ul season 
at the New Boltons 
began auspiciously with 
“The Children’s Hour,”’ 
and has now earned 
further praise with a 
vivid revival of ‘“Can- 
dida,”’ which is rev:ewed 
on this page. Mr. 
Cotes’ provocative book 
“No Star Nonsense” is 
one of the Theatre 
Book Club's choices for 
this year. 


> 
(Portrait ,by 
Denis de Marney) 





















New Shows Reviewed (Contd. 


rate characterisation and there are moving 
passages which register surely. 


Sympathetically portrayed by Patrick Barr, 
the central character, Major Gerald Craven, 
a man of culture and high principles beloved 
by his staff, after some indecision subordin- 
ates administrative judgment to humanitarian 
instincts, performs a near miracle in the 
desperate situation and gets sacked for his 
pains by a remote higher authority. 


Two of the finest things in the play are the 
impassioned appeal of Adela Rubinstein 
(Sybil Rares) for the stranded refugees, and 
the sheer nobility of another spokesman, 
David Gottlieb (Leo Bieber), These two and 
Alan Tilvern in the part of “Judas,” the 
militant Zionist, gave outstanding perfor- 
mances. 


Colonel Ivan Roudenko (Gregory Scott) 
provides a clever study of an impersonal 
Russian senior officer and Brigadier Palmer 
(Anthony Shaw) a cruel caricature of a 
British “ brass hat.” 


Genine Graham plays charmingly the 
young girl secretary. W.B.C. 
“ Candida ” 

N 12th February Candida, in some 


opinions Bernard Shaw’s best play, was 
It certainly has 


given a lively revival. 





advantages in size and shape not found in all 
his works. 

It is difficult to avoid such terms as “ calf- 
love” and “storm in a tea-cup.” March- 
banks never makes the appeal to our sym- 
pathy that Young Woodley does, but appears 
as a young and measley Tom-cat intruding 
in an orderly loft of well-behaved pigeons. 
Made troublesome by idleness and conceit, 
he must have been desperately unhappy to 
declare his passion for the vicar’s lady to 
the vicar. Nobody believes that the vicar’s 
wife with the extraordinary name will be so 
foolish as to forsake husband, children and 
respectability to go off with a weedy, neurotic 
youth fifteen years her junior, for, in addi- 
tion to a stiff dose of the complacent serenity 
of her creator, she knows—what every 
woman over thirty knows—the relative 

(Continued on next page) 
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values of security and romance. Candy is 
her father’s daughter and knows how to 
manage her own little kingdom. Her big 
scene of judgment between her husband and 
the ridiculous little interloper is difficult to 
act because of its basic fatuity. The three 
actors have to strain every nerve, until we 
cannot be so mean towards them as to retain 
our own commonsense. 

Inthe present revival, Peter Cotes has 
wound the action to its extreme pitch. It 
fairly buzzes. Melodrama is often touched 
and the limit of farce is seen to be near. The 
excellence of production and acting is in the 
close cohesion of events and the atmosphere 
of sheer reality—not drab reality but theatri- 
cal reality. Andrew Cruikshank has never 
done anything better, surely, than Morell and 
it is doubtful if a more convincing, all round 
Morell has been seen before or will be seen 
again. Joan Miller also gives the supreme 
quality of living humanity to Candida. It is 
unusually easy to accept her Candida as the 
daughter of Burgess, the wife of Morell, the 
friend of Marchbanks. That unique bird, 
Marchbanks, seems flesh and blood, of a 
kind, and-not merely the embodiment of a 
far-fetched idea, thanks to Owen Holder’s 
agile leaps and earnest volubility, but the 
very naturalistic treatment of the play inevit- 
ably makes him seem more than usually 
ludicrous. Ernest Jay makes old Burgess an 
ordinary, middle-aged, middle-class rate- 
payer and yet sacrifices nothing of the 
humour of the part. Dorothy Gordon is 
movingly, pitifully, life-like as Prossy. Here 
the humour has been subordinated to achieve 
something deeper, something much nearer 
truth and the result is impressive as a charac- 
ter study and of great value to the general 
effect. Antony Kearey’s Lexy fits accurately 
into the pattern of the whole. Richard 
Lake’s setting supplies all the naturalism 
required without depressing the beholder. 

H.G.M. 
“ Twelfth Night ” in the Middle Temple 
HE 350th anniversary of the original pro- 
duction of Twelfth Night by William 
Shakespeare in the Middle Temple Hall was 
celebrated in that place on Candlemas Day 





by a performance of the play by Donald ° 
Wolfit and his Company before Her Majesty 
the Queen. 

So strong was the sense of occasion that 
Viola’s masquerade and the baiting of Mal- 
volio seemed diminutive happenings, pleasant 
to inspect in commemorative miniature. The 
feeling of “on such a night” and “ under 
this very roof” was naturally predominant, 

The play was given a simple, unpretentious 
presentation on a platform at the far end of 
the hall, before scene-screens which opened 
book-wise. Great pleasure was afforded by 
the music, selected by Rosabel Watson and 
arranged for recorders, virginal and viol de 
gamba by Carl Dolmetsch and played by the 
Dolmetsch Ensemble in appropriate costume. 
The interval was placed after the drinking 
scene. This is only one third way through 
the play but it had the advantage of opening 
up each time at Orsino’s Court with a song, 
pleasingly sung by Bryan Johfiston, who 
played Feste. Donald Wolfit presented a 
marmalade Malvolio with the kind of 
unction that might have carried Uriah Heep 
to the Woolsack, and Rosalind Iden beauti- 
fully conveyed the distilled essence of tender 
romance which is in the part of Viola. 

H.G.M. 
Swedish Ballet 
HE Swedish Ballet’s London debut at the 
Princes on 12th February was something 
of a disappointment. They came with balletic 
versions of two familiar tragedies—Medea 
by Euripides and Miss Julie by Strindberg. 
In both cases the choreography was by Birgit 
Cullberg and the heroine was danced by 
Elsa-Marianne von Rosen. Neither of these 
gifted artists had the power to express the 
tragic depths of the stories they set out to 
portray and in consequence the ballets fell 
rather flat and left one longing for a prima 
ballerina with a dominating personality, The 
Countess von Rosen, with her white-gold 
tresses, brings a Nordic glamour to the ballet, 
but Medea and Miss Julie call for a greater 
depth of interpretation. 

London, familiar with Petit’s passionate 
version of Carmen, treated the Strindberg 
ballet as a burlesque. EJ. 








Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 
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Amateur Stage 
Notes and Topics 


HE London Division of the National 

Festival of Community Drama arranged 
by the British’ Drama League will take place 
at the Rudolf Steiner Hall on twelve con- 
secutive evenings (commencing at 7.15 p.m. 
each evening) from Monday Sth March to 
Saturday 17th March. Four companies will 
perform each evening. 

The competing companies represent many 
of the best known amateur dramatic societies 
in the London district and comprise nearly 
500 performers, producers and stage mana- 
gers. Favourite festival authors are promi- 
nent in the programme: Shaw, Coward, A. P. 
Herbert and Philip Johnson, each having 
been chosen by three or four companies— 
but considerable enterprise is also being 
shown by others in the choice of unusual 
plays by (among others) Moliére, Henri 
Gheon and Laurence Binyon, and several 
companies are presenting original plays 
specially written for the Festival. Special 
interest attaches this season to the offer of 
the Geoffrey Whitworth Cup to the society 
which stages the best original play performed 
during the National Festival, and no fewer 
than six societies in the London district have 
entered in the competition for this cup. 

Mr. Leo Baker will be the adjudicator. 
Besides commenting on the plays performed 
each evening, he will choose the four best 
plays to compete in the final.for the London 
Division on 16th April at the same hall, the 
winning company going on to the final for 
the Eastern Area at the Scala Theatre on 
2ist May, with a chance of appearing in the 
National Final at the Scala on 25th June. 

s : 


The Masque Theatre, Northampton, is the 
latest addition to the Little Theatre move- 
ment. A factory, formerly used for making 
boot polish, has been converted into a small 
playhouse by the Northampton Drama Club. 
The stage and raised auditorium have been 
constructed by club members, who have re- 
decorated the theatre and foyer and have 
installed an elaborate lighting system. 

The Theatre Club already have over 300 
members. As the seating capacity is only 75 
the first production, Oscar Wilde’s A Woman 
Of No Importance, is being given for nine 
performances, opening on the 8th March. 





At the annual general meeting of the Manx 
Amateur Dramatic Federation it was decided 


that a selected team should present the 
comedy The Old Fool at the Blackpool 
Festival. Mrs. Vera Craine, the locally well- 
known producer, will select the cast and pro- 
duce the play. Having been placed first last 
year the Federation are hoping to repeat 
their success again this year. 

Also at the same meeting it was agreed 
that a new arrangement concerning the 
adjudication of the Manx Guild Drama Fes- 
tival should be introduced. Mr. Rex Walters, 
this year’s adjudicator, will be asked to com- 
ment on each evening’sproductions at the 
end of each performance. It is hoped that 
this innovation will add to the interest of the 
public by enabling them to hear the judge's 
remarks while the production is still fresh in 
their minds. | 


The tate Players, Wimbledon, are pre- 
senting Love at the Inn, a new light opera 
with an 18th century background by Roger 
Quilter, on 2nd, 3rd and 4th April at the 
Town Hall, Wimbledon, with the full co- 


(Continued overleaf) 








L and R ADAIR 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIERS 


HISTORICAL, CONCERT PARTY AND 
REVUE COSTUMES, STOCK or ORDER 


Sale or Hire 
33 OLD COMPTON ST., W1 GER 7043 





THEATRE SCENERY 


For Hire—10’, 12’ or 16’ flats 
For Sale all sizes. Sets designed or 
copied. Studio at Haslemere, Surrey 


MICHAEL GRIMES Ltd 

22 Brunswick Gardens, W.8 BAY 6846 
SLI IN 6 WEEKS—OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 
take internally, no _ exercises, no rigorous 
dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert, and 

st to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
arade, Brighton. 



























JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed bv the Corporation of the City of London, varie jag EDRIC CUNDELL 
MBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M., 








Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 





DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. | 


The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Dram, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 

urnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 


Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956. 

















“DEANE” THREE ACTS 


PORTRAIT OF AN AUTHOR T. 8. Morris 8w. 4m. 
THE LADY PURRS Ted Willis 6w. 5m. 
THE KEY OF THE HOUSE W. A. Darlington 7w. 4m. 
THE YOUNGER GREYSMITH Joan Brampton 3w. 4m. 
THE RETURN OF PEGGY ATHERTON 





Malcolm Stewart 3w. 5m. 
THE WOMAN UPSTAIRS Joan Brampton 12w. 
FAMILY COACH Cyril Grainger 4w. 4m. 


Plays sent on approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON W.C.1 














ARPETS IN BEAUTIFUL PERSIAN designs at old 

prices cannot be repeated. Size approx. 11 ft. x 
8 ft., £18 4s. 10d. Size approx. 12 ft. x 9 ft., £22 7s. 9d. 
Carriage free. Send enquiries to: Mail Order Carpets. 
66 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


ASTER AND SUMMER DRAMA _ SCHOOLS, 

Christchurch Studio Theatre, Regents Park, London, 
N.W.1. Classes in Speech, Mime, Improvisation, Act- 
ing Technique, Make-up. Rehearsals. Lectures. Direc- 
tor: Marian Naylor. Easter, one week (day), £3 3s.; 
August, two weeks (day), £5 5s.; August, two weeks 
{evening), £4 4s.—Details from: Mrs. R: Sansom, 6 The 
Keir, Westside, Wimbledon Common, London, S.W.19. 

















NTERPRISING, good class Dramatic Company has 
a few vacancies, either sex, in new casts. Profes- 
sional direction. Write fully first letter.—Box 428. 
‘OR SALE.—Theatre World, 1942, 1943, 1947, 1949. 
Offers.—Box 426. 











‘OR SALE.—Theatre Worlds, Feb. 1943-Dec. 1950. 

Complete, excellent condition. £7 10s. or offer.— 
F. A. Brown, Flat 3, ** Thelton,”’ Cross Bush, Arundel, 
Sussex. 





NTELLIGENT, adaptable woman, war widow, no 
ties, happiest with theatre folk, secks interesting 
job with producer/star. Secretarial. Can drive. Type. 
Own typewriter. Handle mss. No objection late hours. 
Might consider sec. /housekeeper. Suggestions wel- 
comed. Confidence. Highest references.—-Box 427 





EADING N. LONDON AMATEUR REPERTORY 

COMPANY requires Producers. Actors, Actresses. 
Dancers and Singers urgently. Festival of Britain 
Season of six productions includes ** St. Joan.’ and a 
Revue. Own Theatre, 10-day run. Apply for member- 
ship to the Secretary, The Theatre Club, 104 Crouch 
Hill, London. N.8. 


TH. LONDON DRAMATIC SOCIETY (ENTENS) 
has vacancies for acting members. Character act- 


resses especially welcome.—Application to: Miss Cor- 
bridge, 9 Lansdowne Road, London, N.10. 





ANTED.—Books on the Theatre, Ballet, Film.— 
—Peter Dalwood, 56 Colston Street, Bristol. 


Copies of the “Theatre World Annual” are 
still available from Theatre World Offices at 
15/- nett. 





operation of the composer. The delightful 
music is reminiscent of Sullivan and Edward 
German, and the event will mark only the 
second London performance of the work, the 
first production having taken place last 


November. 
* * * 


The Civil Service Theatre Guild has been 
honoured in being invited to take a company 
to Germany and Denmark during July and 
August 1951, to present a programme of one- 
act plays on a short tour. Travelling and 
certain production expenses will have to be 
paid by members of the company but a 
certain amount of hospitality will be offered 
abroad. Details are now being worked out 
and anyone interested in taking part in this 
tour is invited to write to Mr. R. J. Riddles, 
52 Woodstock Avenue, London, N.W.11. for 
further particulars. Anyone interested in 
providing hospitality to a visiting Company 
from Germany should also send particulars, 


Tavistock Repertory Company 
AVISTOCK Repertory Company presen- 
ted The Family Reunion by T. S. Eliot 
on 6th February to run for nine perfor- 
mances. The production by Vincent Pear- 
main had coherence and came as near to 
expressing what one imagines to have been 
the intentions of the distinguished author as 
the exigencies of a small stage and _ the 
resources of a small, though talented, society 
would allow. “ Wishwood” seemed a little 
cramped and suburban but all the charac- 
ters fitted accurately into their places there, 
Margery Withers was very real as Amy the 
matriarch and admirably forbore to make 
attempts to win sympathy. Her scene to- 
wards the end with Agatha was strongly 
reminiscent of a similar scene between two 
sisters in John Gabriel Borkman. The 
austere restraint of Agatha was well acted by 
Bobbie Peacock and her lines were beauti- 
fully spoken. Ivy was nicely touched off by 
Ellen Knight. John Gordon succeeded in 
holding interest as Harry — indeed, he 
humanised him sufficiently to prevent his 
becoming tiresome. I feel this was a real 
service to the author and to all concerned 
and that Mr. Gordon is to be congratulated 
upon a carefully studied, imaginative and 
balanced performance. H.G.M. 





STAGE SUPPLIERS 


FOR TARLATAN, SATINS, SATEENS, 


STAGE and THEATRICAL COSTUMES. 
See Current issue of Stage for latest Prices T 





LONDON’s LARGEST EEE @ JASON 


TAFFETAS, NETS and ALL FABRICS for 89-91 MIDDLESEX ST. LONDON E! 


EST 1921 


Telephone : BIS 4011, 7496 
rains and Buses to Liverpool Street Station 
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now available for 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


include:- 


PLAYS 


THE THIRD VISITOR Excellent comedy thriller ; 
2f 6m 2 sets. By Gerald Anstruther 


NIGHT WAS OUR FRIEND A first-class suspense 
drama; 3f 4m 1 set. By Michael Pertwee 
THE PARAGON A play of dramatic and emotional 
strength; 4{ 5m 1 set. By Roland & Michael Pertwee 
LOVE IN ALBANIA Brilliant and witty comedy; 
2f 3m 1 set. @y Eric Linklater 
A WIND ON THE HEATH Sentiment and charm 
6f7m 1 set. By Ronald Adam 
TWO DOZEN RED ROSES A sparkling comedy 
2f 3m 1 set. By Kenneth Horne & Aldo de Benedetti 
Also many other big West End successes 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Post free) to: 


-ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET “ LONDON Wi 





IRMINGHAM "SCHOOL OF 

TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART. 

Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1 

Auditions for the Full-time Stage and Teachers 

of Speech and Drama Training Courses are now 
being arranged. 

For Syllabus and particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY. 
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FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 





THE 1951 EDITION (468 pages) 


Containing all the information required by 
individuals or societies in their search for the 
right play, the usefulness of this book makes it 


unique. Price 2/6 net. Packing & Postage 4d 





7: pee 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, “wee 











WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Scholarships for men available. 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 





Director: 




















WORLD’S GREATEST 
THEATRE BOOK 
BARGAINS 


Members of the 

THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
buy books published from 25s. to 
12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. (plus 6d. for 
despatch) 
These are all unabridged, contain all 
original illustrations, are printed in 
clear modern type and beautifully 
bound. It costs nothing to join. There 
are no membership fees. 


Current Selection is Sophie Tucker's 
self-portrait 


SOME OF THESE DAYS 
Published at 15s. 


It will be followed by: 


THE COCKTAIL PARTY 
T. S. Eliot's most discussed play 


Published at 10s. 6d. 


NO STAR NONSENSE 
Peter Cotes discusses the theatre of 
today and tomorrow. 210 pages. 
39 illustrations 


Published at 12s. 6d. 


Some past selections are available to 
members 


FILL IN THIS FORM NOW! — | 








To THEATRE BOOK CLUB | 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, E.C.4 
Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase the six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. Also I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, but 
in the event of my wishing to cancel at any 
time after 12 months (6 books) I uadertake to 
give four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose remittance for £2 5s. for ome year’s 
subscription (6 books) 
I enclose remittance for £1 3s. 6d. for six 
months’ subscription (3 books) 
I enclose remittance for 8s. for my first book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


ERS OT pate gharp toe er A bes gerspe ee irra 10 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


pit SO OTEL A ESPRUL ERECT CLT EET ere 


RIO lies oie ee ees ehaetences cochauhus 


Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 
in advance. 

You save money, time and postage by sending 
an annual or six monthly subscription in advance 
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HAMPTONS 


One Hundred 


. ‘Furniture 


and 


— (Decoration 


HAMPTON & SONS IP 
PALL MALL EAST, S.Wl 








